Lieutenant Franklin
of vegetation, but even of color and form. Blackened shattered
stumps of trees seemed as strange to the saps of life as the
systems of scrawling barb-wire. Beside the road, so many times
wrecked that it now seemed beyond reconstruction, ragged
fringes of camouflage screens were dangling in miserable fatuity.
Here and there neat quiltings of graves were pricked out with
wooden crosses.
"Well," remarked Lieutenant Franklin, "it certainly seems
funny to be going across here as easy as this!"
For him, the front was a barrier against which four years
of life and ammunition had been hurled without effect. He
found himself passing it with a kind of awe, as if a wizard's circle
had been lifted and the ogrelike race it had protected had been
suddenly deprived of their power.
"This the first time you've been through?" asked the major.
"Yes," said Lieutenant Franklin, "the first time."
"Europe's masterpiece!" said the major.
At Metz, they had wakened from a sketchy dream and were
back in America again. It was as if their eyes, long unsatisfied
by the light tints and unemphasized forms of the French, were
at last being fed to the full with solid shapes and thick colors.
Amid what seemed now huge masonry of office-buildings and
markets, the old French houses survived like fossil ferns in a
rock.
Among the German improvements to the cathedral, the
Emperor William II still figured in the role of the prophet
Daniel; but on the esplanade an equestrian statue of the Em-
peror William I had been precipitated from its pedestal and lay
rigid and uncanny in the street, still bestriding its horse.
"The French did that the night of the Armistice," explained
Captain Scudder, laughing. "They raised hell with the Ger-
man inhabitants."
It was with excitement and satisfaction that Lieutenant Frank-
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